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A NEW SOCIETY. 
S$ usual in matters of philanthropic, prac- 
tical effort, Massachusetts leads the 
country ; andher latest.device in this direc- 
tion is the formation at Boston, a few weeks 
since, of the “ American Association for the 
Promction of Social Science.” It was a 
happy thought, though borrowed we believe, 
from a foreign institution of similar name. 
But Social Science—what a field it opens! 
The science of society, of human and divine 
fellowship, of unity of man with man, of man 
with woman, of both with God! The mind 
fires with the thought expressed by those two 
words, and reaches forward in a broad limit- 
less track to the Golden Age, the regained 
Garden of Eden, the New Jerusalem, the 
Kingdom of Heaven! For all these things are 
involved in the development of social science, 
just as inevitably and rationally as illumi- 
nating gas is the result of chemical science, or 
railroads are of mechanical progress. Social 
science is simply the latest, the deepest, the 
fairest, the most tremendous, and the most 
blessing-burdened of the list of sciences which 
come out of the treasury of truth. It is that 
for which all previous knowledge is but, as it 
were, the preparation. It is so profound and 
yet so simple ; it so draws on the spiritual and 
moral development of man; it comes so near 
his life, that he has thus far been afraid to 
touch it. It has been :gnored and refused a 
name. Let us thank the Massachusetts so- 
ciety for pronouncing the words, “ Social Sci- 
ence. 

But what is the programme of the new As- 
sociation? Itis founded, we are told, for 
the investigation of questions under the follow- 
ing heads, viz.: 1, Education; 2, Sanitary 
Matters; 3, Social Economy; 4, Jurispru- 
dence. We have no disposition to criticise or 
discourage this plan. The departments 
named are all important, and need attention ; 
but the method by which the society ap- 
proaches its subject seems to us too much like 
trying to find a bear in a forty-acre lot by 
stationing one man at each corner of it. We 
think in order to rout bruin, somebody will 
have to march right into the woods, cut roads, 
and clear up the jungles to the very center of it. 





If we might be pérmitted to give our views 
of the right and manly way to grapple with 
the problems of social science, we should 
say that people must begin by becoming social- 
ists; i.e., they must learn the principles of 
society with God, and then they must get near 
enough to each other to bring to bear personal 
and domestic criticism. How can men and 
women progress rapidly in social science while 
standing apart and looking at each other from 
a distance, like so many woodchucks from 
separate holes? You might as well think 
of sharpening an axe by holding it three feet 
from a grindstone. 

Having mastered the first principles of 
socialism by recognizing a union with God 
such as implies brotherhood and association 
with each other, the course of study in social 
science at once opens in every direction, divid- 
img into such departments as the following: 
1, Spiritual Organization; 2, Material Co- 
operation; 3, Individual Freedom; 4, Propa- 
gation; 5, Education; 6, Criticism; 7, A- 
musements, &c.; and reaching sanitary mat- 
ters, social economy and jurisprudence last. 

Such appears to us to be the central, or- 
ganic method of treating social science. The 
Massachusetts savans choose to begin their at- 
tack at the outside of the circle. Well, it is 
something to do that. Let them try; and if 
they should find themselves baffled and work- 
ing at a disadvantage, the experiment may 
turn some of the reflecting among them, to an 
examination of efforts of a bolder and more 
decisive kind. 


ROADS, AND ROAD-MAKING. 
“A thing of beauty isa joy forever.” 

I have a passion for road-making. I love 
to see good roads; and from my point of 
view, the sentiment above quoted may apply 
as well to roads, perhaps, as to any thing else. 
In a carriage-ride through the country, one 
feels a pleasure in passing over a fine, smooth 
road ; and we in the vicinity of Oneida, know 
so well what it is to wade through mud for a 
large part of certain seasons of the year, that 
we shall not fail to appreciate any improve- 
ment made in this direction. 

“‘ The roads of a country,” says an author, 
“are accurate and certain tests of the degree 
of its civilization ; their construction is one of 
the first indications of the emergence of a 
people from the savage state; and their im- 
provement keeps pace with the advances of 
the nation in numbers, in wealth, industry, 
and science.” 

Roads belong to a class of blessings of 
which the value and importance are not fully 





felt nor appreciated. Still every traveler knows 
and sees the difference between good and bad 
roads, without really stopping to consider the 
merits of the one, or the demerits of the other ; 
except that now and then, in barely escaping 
with his life, in passing some of our “ tremen- 
dous” sections, he is reminded that his “ lines 
have [ not] fallen in pleasant places.” 

The common roads of the United States, it 
is said, are inferior to those of any other civilized 
country. Whether this is entirely true, I 
cannot say—for in New England I have seen 
and enjoyed riding over many fine roads— 
but in its application to many sections, I be- 
lieve the statement is quite correct. 

The Romans showed their great appre- 
ciation of good roads, by the construction of 
many such, from the time of Julius Cwsar. 
Great skill was exhibited, and no expense 
sparec in extending them through their con- 
quered provinces, establishing by this means 
lines of communication throughout southern 
and western Europe, and portions of Africa 
and Asia. The Islands of the Mediterranean 
were crossed by their roads; and in England, 
before the Christian era, a main line was built 
through the country north and south, and an- 
other east and west. No pains were spared to 
give them perpetuity ; and these ancient works 
attest a skill of engineering scarcely surpassed 
in modern times. 

But the Britons failed to keep up the old 
Roman roads, or to construct others; and for 
centuries, their country lay a wilderness com- 
paratively, for want of such improvements. 
Even as late as the latter part of the seven- 
teenth century no interest had been taken by 
the government in establishing good roads; 
and the first turnpike act was in the sixteenth 
year of Charles the second. Up to this peri- 
od, and later, the transportation of goods in 
Scotland was effected chiefly by pack-horses ; 
and a trip between Selkirk and Edinburg, and _ 
back, a distance of thirty-eight miles, occu- 
pied nearly as much time as is now taken for 
a voyage across the Atlantic. In 1763, only 
one *stage-coach ran between Edinburg and 
London, and it required two weeks time to 
make the journey from one place to the other. 
But the next sixty years witnessed a rapid 
change, through the influence of the steam-en- 
gine in developing the manufacturing re- 
sources of the country, the coal-mines, &c., 
and forthwith Great Britain became famous 
for excellent roads. And from that time on- 
ward to the present moment, in that country 
and our own, the industry, enterprise and 
progress of a neighborhood are clearly defined 
by the state of their public highways. 
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No people can afford to be without good 
roads. They may in some localities and peri- 
ods of the year be obliged to put up with bad 
ones; but ordinarily the farmer can as well 
afford to do without good and sufficient barns 
in which to store his grain or to shelter his 
animals, as to be without good roads, over 
which he must drive his horses and convey 
his productions to market. But as matters 
now stand, there is too little interest felt, and 
each inhabitant is inclined to excuse himself 
and reckon it the business of others and not 
his own. While this is the case, it would be 
better for the towns to take the whole business 
into their own hands, and provide by suitable 
tax for the’ maintenance of all the public 
ways, looking more to that end than to a par- 
ticular sum of expense. 

The people in different localities, no doubt, 
reason well when they subscribe their tens of 
thousands for railroads, with the view of im- 
proving their facilities for travel and the mar- 
keting of agricultural products, and enhanc- 
ing the value of their real estate. This is all 
well; but what would railroads amount to if it 
were not for the primary roads to convey peo- 
ple and property to them? These unques- 
tionably are primary, and ought to be thought 
of as primary in importance to any other, 
through the whole leugth and breadth of this 
orany country. It is my opinion that the peo- 
ple of all these neighboring hills and valleys 
would find an outlay sufficient to make every 
highway a free and easy passage and a de- 
light to all travelers, a better investment pe- 
cuniarily than that offered by any railroad stock 
in the market. Tho benefits would be silent 
but certain; they would be seen in every 
day’s experience, in every load of hay or 
grain hauled to market, in every drive to town, 
to mill, to church, to the cider-press, and on 
each morning and evening in carrying the 
milk to the cheese-factory. Besides, the sum 
of the increased value of their farms and all 
personal as well as real property would be such, 
in the course of a few years, as would aston- 
ish any person who might take the trouble to 
make the comparison, and to contrast the dif- 
ferent periods and circumstances with each 
other. 

Well, friendly reader, if you will tolerate 
this long preamble, you may expect to get a 
more specific report next time, of some of my 
experience and observations in road-making. 
I will here only add, that for the past two 
years, in season and out of season, by hook and 
by crook, I have been striving to improve the 
two and a half miles of road passing by and 
through our Community domain, and that they 
are some better than they were when I began. 

M. LarayETTE WoRDEN, 


0. 0. Road-commissioner, and Path-master of District 
No. 40, Vernon, N.Y. 


THE CARE OF ANGELS. 

It is said of the poor beggar, Lazarus, who was 
laid at the rich man’s gate, that when he died he 
was carried by angels to Abraham’s bosom. The 
question arises in my mind, whether the case of 
Lazarus was a peculiar one, or whether it was not 





given as an intimation of the condition of all the 
children of God, showing that as soon as they pass 
out of the body they find themselves in the care of 
angels, and are by them conveyed to a place of comfort 
and safety. If God gives his angels charge concern- 
ing us here, may we not suppose he will hereafter ? 


P. N. 
Oneida, Sept. 5, 1865. 


SHAKSPEARE. 


F the great master-dramatist how little is 

really known! There have been many 
“Lives” of him published, but from these, little 
can be learned. They may tell us who was his 
father, when he lived, and what was his occu- 
pation ; but the knowledge of such particulars 
throws but little light on a man’s inner nature. 
No history of Shakspeare ever written has 
helped us to look into his soul. Did we possess 
any of his letters, or had he written on any of 
the great questions of his time, we might have 
had something by which to know him. But 
few such memorials exist. 

Some writers, such as Byron, Goldsmith and 
Cowper, have made their works the expression 
and type of their own nature. Seizing some of 
the strongest points in their own idiosyneracies, 
they have, in novels or epics, drawn their own 
portraits with certain modifications of name 
and circumstance. In such a case one has only 
to read the book in order to know its author: 
the character who wrote and the character de- 
scribed are identical. Thus Don Juan is By- 
ron, the Vicar of Wakefield is Goldsmith, and 
Vathek is Beckford. 


But Shakspeare never depicted himself com- 
pletely in any character he has drawn, unless 
indeed we say that he found in himself all that 
he has described. And why not? He may 
have known moods dark enough for Iago, and 
others fair enough for Romeo. He may have 
heard within himself whisperings fearful enough 
to form the nucleus of a Richard Third, and 
others merry enough from which to create a 
Puck. He must even have known some 
strange tendencies—which he was conscious of, 
perhaps, only at wide intervals and when his 
soul and nerve stood on the very furthest verge 
of the rational—which he has embodied into 
such beings as Lear and Ophelia. Indeed he 
has given us no character among all the mul- 
titudinous host he has drawn, which might not 
have been—we had almost said which was not 
—the very expression of some element in the 
poet’s own grand soul. Yet it is equally true 
that no single character in his works can for a 
moment be supposed to give an adequate con- 
ception of the poet’s own nature. Can any one 
suppose that he copied his complete self when 
he portrayed Othello? Was “sweet Desde- 
mona” none other than the veritable Mrs. 
Shakspeare? (There certainly was such a lady 
as the latter.) Or if the Moor is not the sym- 
bol under which the poet described himself, 
shall we say that Hamlet was? No; both 
Moor and Dane are far too melancholy to have 
been fair castings of the mind that produced 
“Nick Bottom, the weaver.” 

Shakspeare seems indeed to have transformed 
himself into a multitude. He has taken the 
different qualities of his own mind and built up 
from them manifold combinations which were 
true to nature because they were derived from 
nature; but he has never. once delineated a 
character from which we can form any idea of 





the proportion in which mirth and melancholy, 
dignity and meanness, pride and servility, hon- 
or and villany, may have been at different 
periods whispered in the secret consciousness of 
the Bard of Avon. That he did find all these 
qualities within himself we need not doubt. 

“As where’s that palace whereunto foul things 

Sometimes intrude not? Who hasa breast so 

But some uncleanly apprehensions [ pure] 

Keep bets and law-days, and in session sit 

With meditations lawful ?” 

Weare accustomed to think Shakspeare a good 
fellow. Why? Because he has described good 
fellows? We have equally valid reason for 
supposing him one of the worst of mankind. 
It might he thought that an evil-minded man 
could never have written such lofty sentiments 
of benevolence and generosity as he has given 
us; but with equal force it might be urged that 
a good man could never have been so familiar, 
with evil as the author of Shakspeare’s plays 
must have been, abounding as they do in char- 
acters of almost diabolical malignancy. 

It is in vain therefore that we attempt to dis- 
cover anything of Shakspeare’s disposition and 
temper from the perusal of his works. All in- 
ferences drawn from his writings must go for 
nothing, seeing they only neutralize each other, 
The works of William Shakspeare teach us every- 
thing concerning his intellect, which was one of 
the grandest and most exuberant the world has 
ever known; but they tell us nothing concerning 
his conduct, or the principles which regulated 
it; and whatever general conclusions we may 
form as to the disposition of the man William 
Shakspeare, must at the best be vague and indefi- 
nite. W. H. HL 


MR. SIMPSON’S EXPERIENCES IN CON- 
NECTICUT. 


To tHe Enprror or Tue Crrcurar : 

Sir: Connecticut is emphatically the land of 
steady habits. I have been there, and conse- 
quently speak from observation. The women 
are virtuous, and mildly fashionable in dress, 
and the men are moral and well disposed. The 
inhabitants attend church regularly on Sundays, 
and listen to the sermon with a seriousness and 
abstraction which impregnates the atmosphere 
for miles around. Even the corn and potatoes 
grow in a staid, respectable way, unlike the 
crops in less favored latitudes. Her babies 
learn to take care of themselves when they are 
three years old, and of their younger brothers 
and sisters when they have arrived at the ma- 
ture age of five. Altogether, Connecticut is a 
very desirable place to live in; and I intend to 
settle there one of these days, and spend my 
declining years in peace and tranquillity. 

Some of the villages in Connecticut are con- 
structed on very singular principles. One gen- 
eral rule is, that every house must be painted 
white. AJl who have the temerity to depart 
from this rule find themselves very much in the 
situation of a church-member who has turned 
Perfectionist. Some are peculiarly situated. 
One which I passed through was located on the 
extreme top of a high hill, and was called As- 
pect, or some such name. This village was 
composed of one church, three dwelling-houses, 
and a horse-shed ; and from the church steeple 
one could see half the state of Connecticut. 
Another which I visited was named Centerfield, 
and consisted of four churches, agreeably 
grouped together without a dwelling-house in 
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sight. I indulged in some speculations as to 
how all these edifices were supplied with con- 
gregations, but arrived at no satisfactory con- 
clusion. Ihave authentic information, however, 
that all of the four are well supported. 

In another place by the name of Northport, 
I came upon a street which was named Broad- 
way. This street consisted of a sandy wagon- 
road, with a potato-field on one side, and two 
white houses on the other. I followed it and it 
led me toa place which was called Waverly 
Park. This Park was a sloping plain with a grave- 
yard in the middle, five oak trees in the south- 
east corner, a church and an academy on the 
west side, and three: dwelling-houses in the 
background. It was a very quiet resting-place, 
but hardly in keeping with the imposing title 
which I saw on the guide-board. 

Of course my knowledge of Connecticut was 
not complete without seeing New Haven. As 
the heart is to the arteries and lesser blood-ves- 
sels; as the main-spring is to a watch; as Bos- 
ton is to Massachusetts, or New York to the 
nation, even so is New Haven to the good state 
of Connecticut. And as New Haven is to the 
state, so is Yale College to New Haven. So 
having escaped from the railroad-depot without 
having my pockets picked, I straightway in- 
quired my way to Yale, and ina few moments 
was treading the classic precincts of this vener- 
able alma mater. 

As every body has heard of Yale College, it 
it will be almost superfluous for me to say that 
it is an institution designed to qualify young 
men to take care of themselves in this world, 
and so far as the basis of a scholastic education 
goes, to fit them for the world to come. At 
present there are about five hundred students 
at Yale. These are divided unequally between 
the Academical, Theological, Legal, Medical, 
and Scientific departments; the academical de- 
partment having by far the greater number. 
As [had no little curiosity to know how the 
machinery of learning is driven at Yale, I took 
the trouble to inspect each of the different de- 
partments, and was very well repaid for my 
pains. I listened to the lectures of Prof. Silli- 
man on chemistry, Dana on geology, and Presi- 
dent Woolsey on ancient history ; I attended 
the clinique, which is held at the Medical Col- 
lege every Wednesday noon, and watched with 
interest the amputation of an arm by the sur- 
geons in attendance; I attended the exercises 
at the Law School, and heard Judge Dutton dis- 
course learnedly on the liability of a common 
carrier; and, fivally, having looked at the 
paintings in the Trumbull gallery, inspected the 
University Library, and spent a few hours in 
the magnificent Geological Cabinet, I bade 
adieu to Yale, and turned my face northward. 

As I passed out of the city of New Haven, | 
saw before me two huge eminences of rock, two 
orthree miles apart, with bare, precipitous 
faces, frowning down upon the plain beneath, 
like Titans keeping watch and ward over the 
goodly city at their feet. I inquired their names, 
and found that they were called respectively the 
East and West Rock. Thelatter name was famil- 
iar, as being the locality of the famous Regicides’ 
cave; and I immediately became seized with a 
desire to visit it. On approaching it I found a 
snug little village—Westville by name—nestled 
at the foot of the rock, as if claiming protection 
of this giant, from all the world. As I walked 





through the quiet street, and saw the white 
houses outlined against the steep face of the 
naked rock, I thought that with such a back- 
ground always in view, the people hereabouts 
should be in goodness, all that mortals can be. 
That grand old pile of rock must haunt a sinner 
like an avenging angel, suggesting all manner of 
dire retribution to the impenitent and froward 
heart. 

The view from the West Rock is superb. It 
was near sunset when I reached the summit, 
and the westerly hills threw long, slanting 
shadows athwart the golden landscape below. 
Far to the north rose Mt. Carmel and the 
Hanging Hills; on the east and south were the 
city and bay of New Haven, beyond which 
gleamed the blue waters of Long Island Sound, 
dotted here and there with white sails, and 
bounded, far as the eye could reach, by the 
sandy beach of Long Island. I was so enchant- 
ed with the scene that I could hardly tear my- 
self away, and turn northward in search of the 
Judges’ cave. This I found to be a collection 
of huge boulders, to which the title of cave is 
hardly applicable. But the thought that this 
rude abode was once the sole dwelling of the 
two stern old Puritans, Goffe and Whalley, 
lends a historic interest to it which is height- 
ened, rather than dimimshed by the absence of art 
and symmetry. 

Of my visit to Mount Tom and the office of 
Tue Circuar, I will, mayhap, speak at some 
future time, provided my humble contributions 
should prove acceptable. 

Very truly yours, 

Berryville, Oct. 10, 1865. 


Tosras Simpson. 


MUSICAL REMINISCENCES. 
Ix. 

ERDI is the representative of the modern 

Italian school. He partakes largely both of 
its virtues and its vices; and consequently is flat- 
tered and petted by one class of critics and de- 
nounced by another. Considering Verdi thus as 
a type, or representative man, his musical char- 
acter assumes more importance than if we were 
to look at him singly, or merely in the light of 
his individual genius. 

No composer of modern times is more thor- 
oughly versed in all the art and subtilty and 
witchery of the Italien school than Verdi; and 
when we add to this the real capability of the man 
himself, it is not surprising that he attracts a 
large share of the admiration which popular au- 
diences are wont to bestow upon their favorites. 
For the music of Verdi, at the present moment, 
is more highly appreciated in operatic circles in 
America, and in some parts of Europe, than that 
of any other composer, ancient or modern. 

To show in what light it is regarded by the 
American public, we cut the following paragraph 
from a notice of his opera of Eraani by a New 
York critic, written a week or two since : 

“What a wealth of exquisitely passionate 
melody is found in cach act! How it wells up 
for voices and instruments, as though the com- 
poser had a superabundance of harmonious 
thoughts which he flung around him with a free 
hand upon his path. There are few operas ex- 
tant in which rich melody is so abundant, not 
only in the arias and cavatinas, but in the cho- 
ruses and in the ensemble pieces; the latter of 
which, in brilliant and massive effect, have never 





been exceeded. Nor are these ensemble pieces 
mere clap-traps—a multiplying voice upon 
voice, and instrument upon instrument; their 
motives are singularly happy in their signifi- 
cance, and are worked up with a masterly skill, 
and a breadth of manner superior to all the 
modern Italian writers. Of all Verdi’s works 
we prefer Hrnani for the freshness and the ear- 
nestness of its melodies, the skillful treatment 
of its concerted pieces, the massive grandeur of 
its finales, and the thoughtful, varied and deli- 
cate orchestration, which, omitting the thunder- 
power brasses now and then, is masterly in 
its entire treatment.” 

We would not be understood as endorsing 
ali this, and yet we can easily see how such im- 
pressions are produced by this music on persons 
of an impressible temperament. Viewed coolly, 
Verdi’s operas appear to us to be compounded 
in about equal proportion of genius, art, and 
scenic effect. We were present at the first rep- 
resentation in this country of his opera—the 
Sicilian Vespers, and our attention was very 
accurately divided between the music itself, the 
elaborate and careful orchestration, the adapta- 
bility of the instruments to the voices, and the 
splendor of the mise en scene. After leaving the 
room, we could hardly pronounce definitely as to 
which had left the most decided impression. 

Verdi’s faults are those which are character- 
istic of the school to which he belongs—affecta- 
tion, and an overplus of ornament which at 
times nearly descends to the level of frippery. 
But he is never dull, and often surprises us by 
the versatility and scope of his genius. We 
have noted three melodies from his operas, as 
illustrative each of a distinct phase of his musi- 
cal temperament. The first is the aria, La 
Donna e Mobile, from Rigoletto, and is quite 
suggestive of Rossini in its easy grace and 
sprightliness : 

Allegro. 





This is in Verdi’s best vein; for his senti- 
ment, which he affects somewhat largely, is apt 


to be overdrawn. Yet he often strikes a chord 
of tender feeling, which vibrates lingeringly in 
the memory. Of this character is the following 


andante from the Sicilian Vespers: 
Andante. 





Still better is the cavatina, // Balen, from the 
Trovatore, especially that part beginning with 
the following phrase: 

Maestoso. 
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‘Here the composer rises into an unwonted 
majesty, and for the moment emulates the best 
German masters. But such flights are not fre- 
quent, or of long duration, and serve rather as 
indications of latent capability thaa as positive 
tests of actual merit. The Anvil Chorus from 
the same opera, is a curious blending of the two 
extremes of dignity and levity, both of which 
are not infrequently found in Verdi’s music. 
In this instance we can find no fault with the 
combination, as it seems sufficiently well adapt- 
ed to the weird incongruities of the gypsy na- 
ture, which the composer is endeavoring to por- 
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tray ; but in other cases the effect is not so sat- 
isfactory. 

Verdi is a somewhat prolific writer, though 
but a compartively small proportion of his op- 
eras retain their place upon the stage. Those 
which are best known are as follows; Nabuco, 
or Nebuchadnezzar: J Lombardi, or The Lom- 
bards; Hrnani ; I duo Foscari, The two Fos- 
cari; Macbeth, from Shakspeare’s play of the 
same name; Aitila ; Rigoletto; Il Trovatore, 
or The Troubadour; Za Traviata, The Estray, 
the libretto from Alexander Dumas’s celebra- 
ted novel, Za Dame aux Camelias; Les Vepres 
Siciliens, or the Sicilian Vespers; Un Ballo in 
Maschiera, The Masked Ball; and La Forza del 
Destino, or The Power of Destiny. The opera 
last mentioned has but recently been imported 
into this country, and is not as successful as 
some of the composer’s previous efforts. 

Altogether, Verdi is a successful musician, 
though we doubt whether the quality of his mu- 
sic as a whole is such as to withstand the test of 
time. We think of it as ephemeral rether than 
durable; and although it appeals strongly to 
our feelings at the present moment, and stim- 
ulates toa high degree all that is sensuous and 
pleasure-loving in us, yet we expect, when the 
momentary excitement subsides, and cool judg- 
ment prevails, that Verdi will be assigned a 
subordinate rank among European masters. 
Still we cannot but accord to him a good degree 
of originality, and a thorough mastery of the 
mechanism of orchestral and choral effect. He 
is no servile imitator of his predecessors; and 
if he has not stamped himself upon the world 
by any great creative work, he nowhere lapses 
into astale mediocrity. Taken in connection 
with others, and considered asa link in the 
great chain which connects the past of music 
with its future, we can find no fault with Verdi, 
but rather think of him as filling a certain niche 
in the great temple of musical art which would 
else have been vacant. ©. 8. Je 


CONFESSION. 


HE child tells its sorrow to its mother, and 

feels relieved. It sobs its grief all out on 
the dear bosom; and the mother’s words of 
sympathy are like holy balm to the poor little 
wounded spirit. : 

Years after, a wall is built up between the 
mother and her child. Ifa boy, his griefs may 
be such that he thinks he cannot tell them to 
her any more. Neither can he tell his father. 
Fathers are not tender enough, nor familiar 
enough—at least not in the right way. So the 
young man shuts up the evil in his own bosom 
( poor, poor bosom!) to fester there. And it 
does fester. Meanwhile he may enter into suc- 
cessful business, he may study, he may laugh 
and be gay, or he may get converted, and in the 
first flush of new-born religious life may pass 
into the third heavens and think that now surely 
the spectre is dead. But itisn’t. He finds 
that out when he comes down to earth again. 
The hideous thing is not only still alive, but it 
has grown. So after a grave thought, perhaps 
a tear, he shuts up his grief again and dashes in- 
to the church or the world more impetuously 
than ever. But he has moments of grief—tor- 
ture. 

The Catholic carries such burdens to the con- 
fessional. { Poor place, but better than nothing). 


my confessions; God alone can forgive; men, 
whatever they may be, can never sit in judgment 
on me.” 

My Christian brother, hear what the apostle 
Paul says to his Corinthian converts. “ Do not 
ye judge them that are within?” and again, “ Do 
ye not know that the saints shall judge the 
world?” and yet again, “ Know ye not that we 
shall judge angels?” 

In honest truth this confession of our faults to 
God is too often a specious excuse for not con- 
fessing them at all. 

But when some heart is found that is broad 
enough, great enough, true enough, loving 
euough—some heart saturated with the infinite 
tenderness and goodness of “the man of sor- 
rows,” oh then, if the stricken wanderer will but 
make up his mind to undergo the pangs and 
throes of an unreserved confession, opening the 
sluice-gates full-swing, he will find a peace which 
the world knows nothing of, nor the churches 
either. 

“ But are there any such hearts as those you 
speak of?” it is asked. 

Reader, I know of such, and they may be 
found by seeking. W. H. H. 


COMMUNITY GOSSIP. 


OnEmA.—October 6, 1865.—Music—We were 
much entertained this afternoon with some piano- 
music given in the hall by a young lady of Boston, 
who called with some friends. Her thorough musi- 
cal education is such that, though now only seventeen 
years of age, she plays the most difficult and com- 
plicated music. She rendered to us some of Men- 
delssohn’s “ Songs without Words.”.. . .Last evening 
the tones of distant horns were heard, and soon the 
young men of the Brass-Band drove up in a four- 
horse omnibus, returning from the Agricultural 
Fair to which they had been invited, and had given 
their services for a day and anevening. They re- 
port that they had munificent treatment, and an ex- 
cellent time.....Co-operation.—A lady in the west 
writes to one of our people that she with several 
other ladies intend to have a home together, and 
wish our advice as to what business they shall 
engage in. She proposes bag-making, but wishes to 
hear from the Community first. 

Oct, 9.—Fruit.—The fruit-preserving company cel- 
ebrated the completion of their summer’s work by 
an appropriate dinner, had to day in the visitor's 
dining-room. The dinner consisted in part of some 
of the fruits of their labor, and was partaken of with 
satisfaction. Four of the hired women, who are 
still employed at the Tontine, were present. Among 
the other things discussed, canned green peas oc- 
cupied a prominent place, and were pronounced ex- 
cellent by all who partook of them....The amount 
of fruit put up the present season, to Oct. 8th, is 57,312 
cansand bottles... . .It is reported that we have picked 
nearly three tons of grapes, and have not got half of 
them yet... .Hvening.—A young man who has lately 
been called to a new position of public service, was 
favored with a public criticism. Much love and 
kind, brotherly feeling were expressed forhim. His 
faults were quite plainly pointed out. It was sug- 
gested that his popularity among young folks gives 
him a certain whoieness that makes it hard for criti- 
cism to reach him. All consider him capable and 
talented, but he seems averse to plodding. As an 
example, it was stated that he commenced the study 
of Geometry last winter, but soon after abandoned 
it without assigning any satisfactory cause. He 
should take hold and learn to plod. His will or 
temper was mentioned. At times he manifests great 
lack of softness, and appears possessed with an ele- 
ment of recklessness. He has the principles of loy- 
alty and obedience firmly welded to his nature. He 
is apt to lack in courtesy. Sometimes when spoken 
to he will not answer, etc. He will find much to 
try his patience in his new business and situation, 





The Protestant says, “ No; God alone can hear 


and he would do well to cultivate suavity of man- 


ners and learn to be less abrupt. It is thought that 
he has a habit of comparing himself with others, that 
is not likely to do him any good. He lacks assur- 
ance of faith. He is liable to great inequalities in his 
feelings. He was warmly commended for readiness 
to assist people when help is required. it is easy 
and pleasant to go to him for aid. There is a cer- 
tain manliness about him that commands respect. 
But on the other hand it was said that when things 
do not go to suit him, he becomes discouraged, 
gives up trying, and allows himself to talk on the 
wrong side. He should learn to stand up boldly and 
firmly and conquer difficulties. 

Oct. 10. Evening.—Mr. E—— offered himself for 
criticism. Love was expressed for him, and all 
thought that he had greatly improved both phys- 
ically and spiritually within the past two years. He 
is very loyal to the Community. The greatest fault 
with him was his letting himself be led by habit. 
He works at the shop just so many hours, and thinks 
he must not work any longer or any shorter space 
of time. One person thought it would be well for 
him to work without a watch. Such bondage to | 
method is narrow-minded, and that spirit carried 
out would make bigots. It would be better if Mr. 
E—~ would work like other men, and yet at the 
same time act prudently. It was thought that he 
attributed the improvement in his health too much to 
his own treatment of himself in external matters, 
and not enough to the power of God. 

The Debt.—The National debt, it is reported has 
been reduced an amount of twelve millions of dol- 
lars during the month of September. The Septem- 
ber statement of the Community debt shows that it 
is decreasing in a considerably greater proportion. 

Change.—The Community has this week lost one 
member by desertion (the fourth experiment of the 
kind which this person has tried, followed each time 
by a return) and has gained one member by addi- 
tion. 


FROM THE BACK WOODS. 


Presuming that our readers will like to hear from 
the pioneering wing of the Community and their 
doings up among the Canadian hemlocks with’ the 
bears, beaver, trout, and other wild things, we shall 
give from time to time such of their dispatches as 
will show their status and experience. Our first 
dispatch finds them 

AT BELLEVILLE, C. W. 
Sept. 27, 1865. 

We have had a series of good luck all the way 
through so far, that is truly providential. We met 
on our arrival at Kingston a very accommodating 
custom-house officer, who passed all our baggage 
through without requiring us to open anything; and 
on finding that our traps were detained in the cus. 
tom-house, he exerted himself to the utmost to en- 
able us to get them through in season to bring them 
with us to this place, which we succeeded in doing. 
Our gray uniform, carbines, and extensive and 
queer-looking baggage, excite considerable atten- 
tion and inquiry, but we make it a point to treat 
everybocy pleasantly, and almost invariably get 
kind and pleasant treatment in return. All are in 
excellent spirits, and ready for any new experience 
that comes along. G. A. C. 

AT MC’KILLICAN’S, 60 MILES FURTHER NORTH. 

[J. P. H. writes to his sister:] Oct. 2, 1865.—I 
wrote to you last at Belleville. I believe I said some- 
thing about tribulations, or something of that sort; 
but I am ashamed of it, E——. The last five days 
eclipse everything. In the first place, I did not 
know but there would be a hodge-podge made of 
my corporeal contents, while going from Belleville to 
Madoc, thirty miles, jolting right exactly over the 
hind axletree of a lumber-wagon on a very stony 
road; then another thirty miles from there to Mc- 
Killican’s, the first half of which is three times as 
bad as the other, and the last half—my sorrows!— 
we just couldn’t ride at all. Then we found our 
way, packs on backs, two miles (or what they called 
so, but it seemed about four) into an old shanty 
which we intended for our destination, but changed 
our plans after camping there one night. Now let 
me tell you a little about the road to that old shanty. 





One Sandy, whose surname is M- , told us there 
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was a lumberers’ road which would lead us in about 
two miles, right to the shanty. Surely it did lead us 
there after three hours hard travel, two-thirds of the 
way through beaver-ponds where the water and 
mud were half way over our boots. This morning, 
father and I, with our dog and another, ran a deer 
into Bass Lake and killed it. 

There is a flea in my stocking, and I must stop 
and get him out. By the way, this country is 
swarming with them in-doors and out. 

We are going to make boats on Bass lake to-mor- 
row. J. P. H. 

ESCAPING FROM CIVILIZATION. 


[ A third member of the party, T. L. P., gives the 
scenery and incidents of their progress as follows: ] 

The ride from Belleville to Madoc, though rough, 
was pleasant. The night wassplendid. The moon 
and the stars shone brightly as we came over the 
backbone of the world—the primeval rocks and hills 
of the earliest continent. [ Vide Agassiz.] We jour- 
neyed directly toward the north star, and no negroes 
traversing the swamps and woods of southern states, 
flying from the bloodhounds and lash of slavery to- 
ward that cynosure of liberty, ever felt more buoy- 
ant of heart than did we, slaves of the effeminacy of 
modern civilization, in escaping to the hardihood 
and simplicity of life in the woods. Welcome, hard- 
ship and toil, and “ perils of the wilderness,” and 
the rude life of the trapper and pioneer, when 
through it all we realize that we are rising into sym- 
pathy with Paul and the heroes of the resurrection, 
and following asure inspiration. 


A NIGHT RIDE IN THE WOODS. 


This night journey through the ‘forest prime- 
val,’ was a new and untouched experience to all of 
us except our living edition of the Trapper’s Guide— 
the hero of Dead river. Some of us will long re- 
member the forest magnificence and picturesque- 
ness, the nocturnal glory, the weary footfulls, and 
the patient laboring of the tired team, of this night 
march. The moon and stars shone as brightly as on 
the previous night. Hour after hour we walked in 
the heavenly radiance, beneath old pines and hem- 
locks a hundred feet high. The road was checkered 
and barred by the silvery light. We would often 
step on one of the pale patches, expecting to set foot 
on one of the light-colored, flattish limestone rocks 
that were frequent in the road. The foliage and the 
trunks of the great trees made perpetual, ever- 
changing pictures on the sky. The way was a 
grand cathedral of nature’s own arching; its vault- 
ed roof frescoed with heaven’s blue, and gemmed 
with the eternal stars; its side windows opening to 
the coming and going of the day and night; and 
through the great arches of its nave looking, on the 
one hand, toward the chambers of the south, and on 
the other, to where the Great Bear swings in per- 
petual circles round the pole. No one who has not 
experienced it can imagine the solemn stillness of 
such a night journey in the woods. Hardly a sound 
broke on the ear, except the toiling of the team, the 
creaking and thudding of the wagon and its load, 
the song of the driver, or his quick, energetic cry to 
his horses. Once we thought we heard the bounds 
of a deer, breaking the dry underbrush a little to the 
left of the road, but were uncertain. 


A LUMBER-MAN’S SHANTY. 

This shanty is truly a Cyclopean affair. At sight 
of it one would almost question whether the old 
Norse gods had not been sojourning here for a sea- 
son. It is about cighteen feet by twenty, seven and 
a half feet high on the sides, and nine and ahalf feet 
high at the ridge of the roof. Each side is built of 
five great logs, some of which are nearly two feet 
and a half in diameter. The roof ismade of split logs 
a foot or more in diameter, hollowed in the form of 
troughs, and placed in this position; “C=. 
All the cracks, holes, and interstices are filled with 
moss, wellsecured. The chimney is merely a crib of 
sticks four or five inches in diameter, laid up log, 
house fashion from the roof, and is placed directly 
over the center of the shanty. The fire is built ona 
sort of rude altar of soil and stones surrounded with 
timbers, raised a foot or more above the floor im- 
mediately under the chimney. The chimney is four 
or five feet square at the base, and serves the double 





purpose of carrying off the smoke and lighting the 
shanty. There are no windows, and the shanty is 
lighted entirely by the chimney and thedoor. Such 
was the shelter to which came four well-tired travel- 
ers. 
LOST. r 

The road, in passing from one swamp to the other, 
makes a detour among the hills and ravines to the 
south. On reaching this point, and not recollecting 
this detour, we crossed the road without noticing it, 
probably being absorbed at the time with the nu- 
merous deer-tracks that we were constantly seeing. 
A ravine continued on our right, leading out of the 
swamp we had just passed, and we thought in fol- 
lowing it we were all right. After a while, on look- 
ing into the ravine more closely, we found no road 
there! Here wasa dilemma. We examined other 
ravines further north. No road there. Are we 
lost? Not exactly. We know that the Hastings 
road runs north and south a mile or more west of 
us. We know that by following the compass and 
the sun, we shall ultimately reach that road, and 
McKillican and Mynzie live on that road. But we 
have lost the path out. An Indian in a somewhat 
similar difficulty stopped, saying, “ Indian lost;” then, 
striking his breast, “ No, Indian no lost; Indian 
here. Wigwam lost.” So we twotrampers through 
Canada woods, off our road, stop and consider: 
“ N— and P—— lost; no, N. and P—— here, 
Hastings road there; N—— and P—— not lost; 
swamp road lost.” We won't go back and look up 
the road ; we will go on west. We shall come out 
right at last. So we tramp on through the fallen 
timber, over rocks, and among charred stumps ; over 
hills and through ravines, and finally across another 
beaver meadow, until at last the Hastings road was 
reached, half a mile south of Mynzie’s. T. L. P. 





TREE-HATERS. 

We have had occasion to notice in our columns, 
what we call a dendromania, or passion for shade- 
trees, which leads persons to surround their dwell- 
ings with a thicket of trees, burying their homes in 
dense shade, to the violation of health and good 
taste. It appears that this infatuation has its oppo- 
site, which manifests itself in the dendrophobia, or 
tree-hating instinct of frontier settlers. One of the 
trapping fraternity, writing from a clearing in 
the great Canadian forest, says : 

“The people of these regions seem to think that 
trees are the principal .enemies of the human race. 
They never leave any for shade, or cultivate any for 
ornament. The consequence is that in a ‘ clearing,’ 
surrounded on all sides by giant forests, it is more 
difficult to find a shady place to sit or lie down in on 
a hot day, thun itis in the depths of New York city.” 


“SWINGING THE ARMS.” 


Dear Mr. Epiror:—Some writer, (quoted in your 
paper not long since,) stated that we Community 
women “take long steps and swing our arms when 
we walk.” As one of the class thus described, I feel 
like examining the statement a little. Though we 
have displayed considerable independence of the 
world in matters of dress, we hardly like to have the 
world think of us as “ strapping” Amazons who con- 
duct ourselves about with long strides, and swing 
our arms like men mowing! Now as for the “long 
steps,” it has been generally coaceded that our steps 
are taken shorter than those of most women whose 
dresses conceal their feet. 

We do swing our arms, I will admit; but how 
can we help it? Weare not burdened with heavy 
skirts with which to occupy our hands, by catching 
them up out of the way of dampness or dirt every 
few steps we take. I observe that ladies who wear 
long dresses are obliged to employ their hands in 
some way about their apparel almost constantly ; 
but we have no such trouble. We can trip along 
like children, if we will, and have no fear of torn or 
soiled skirts, and swing our arms with careless ease. 
Is not this, too, the natural gymnastics that health 
requires? I presume we might improve in grace; 
but with such a sense of freedom as we have, that 
will come in time. Hazrit. 


OLD EPITAPHS. 


Ww. like to spend an hour occasionally in deci- 
phering moss-grown inscriptions on the sunk- 
en and leaning grave-stones in the old Puritan bury- 
ing grounds of New England. No one can come 
away from such an employment without revering 
anew the virtues and the noble religious character of 
our ancestors, even while smiling at the quaint and 
obsolete forms in which their feelings were expressed. 
God bless the fathers and mothers of New England! 
Never, we believe, were better people on the earth; 
and whatever grandeur there is in the nation to-day, 
springs, as it were, from the ashes now covered 
with rude stones inscribed with fast disappearing 
lines, in these grass-grown burial-places of the past. 
The prayers and labors of the fathers have not been 
in vain. The Puritan’s soul is still “marching on,” 
ana the lines which he so often loved to inscribe over 
his departed friends are true: 
“The sweet remembrance of the just 
Shall flourish when they sleep in dust.” 


In the burying-ground of the neighboring town of 
Milford, we recently copied a few of the inscriptions 
of the last century. The earlier ones are now mostly 
undecipherable. We give the date of the year 
over most of the inscriptions: 

752. 

Here lyes interred a Blooming 
Youth who liv’d in Love 
Dyed in the Truth. 

1797. 
Death thou hast conquered me 
I by thy Dart am slain 
But Christ will conquer you 
And I shall rise again. 

1799. 
The Rose that florish in the morn 
But little knows it doom 
My Sally is taken from my arms 
And hastened to the tomb. 
Unto the mighty power of death 
Its hard to be resign’d 
But Jesus calls and I must go 
And leave my Friends behind. 


1774. 
All on earth is shadow ; all beyond 


Is substance ; the reverse is folly’s creed, 
How solid all where change shall be no more. 


1787. 

In vain we mourn and drop these friendly tears, 
Death and the grave have neither eyes nor ears, 
1776. 

See there all pale and dead she lies 

Forever flow my streaming eyes. 
Eunice is fled, the loveliest mind 

Faith, sweetness wit together joined 
Dwell faith and wit and sweetness there, 
O view the change and drop a tear. 





How doth my body rest in dust 

Till my Redeemer come, 

With him to live and and spend a long 
Eternity at home. 


Let not the dead forgotten lie, 
Least you forget that you must die. 


[The following, (copied by Barber, Conn. Hist. 
Coll., p. 239,) is more plain than nice in expression: ] 
1792. 

Molly, tho’ pleasant in her day, 

Was sudd’nly seiz’d and sent away. 

How soon she’s ripe, how soon she’s rotten, 
Lajd in the grave and soon forgott’n. 


, THE LUNCH-BAG. 


FRIEND CrmcvuLar:—The following extract from 
a private letter speaks for the Lunch-Bag and for 
itself: 

“You remember speaking to me about a “ Lunch- 
Bag,” made by the resurrected skeleton of your old 
Skaneateles hobby (Community). I sent by a friend 
to get me one, supposing it would cost me a V, but 
he charged me $11,95! Istrangled three times at 
the price, but had to swallow it. Three weeks ago 
an order came to proceed to St. Paul and to return 
by way of Cincinnati, Pittsburg, and Philadelphia. 
I was gone seventeen days. I ate about fifty meals 
out of that same bag, and as 1 owed the machine a 
grudge for costing so much, I kept debt and credit 
to a remarkable degree of niceness. I found x 
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seventy-five-cent dinner cost me twenty-five cents ; 
80 the machine will pay for itself every fortnight as 
long as it lasts, and it seems good for twenty years. 
I beg leave to upologize for sundry curses upon you 
ejaculated on paying the bill, and if you will ac- 
company me to Saguenay next autumn; you shall 
dtaw your commissions in cold tongue and O: D. V. 
Yours ever, 8. J. ALLEN. 


You will observe my friend thinks he sees some 
connection between Oneida and Skaneateles. His 
O. D. V. (brandy) I will try and dispense with, but 
the tongue, cold or hot, I expect to find always 
abundant in his company, bag or no bag. 


J. M. BECKET. 
74 Hanover-st., Boston. 


EFFECT OF A DOUBLE TRANSLATION. 
HAVE been reading lately the New Testament 
in French. The new language imparts a life and 

reality to the history of Christ, which I illustrate to 
myself in this way: Long familiarity with the letter 
of the Testament in our own tongue, has worn it 
smooth. It is like much-used type—does not make a 
good impression. Or it is like a machine whose 
teeth or cogs are worn so that it fails to communi- 
cate motion. Now in reading the French, we find 
the variation in the translation just enough to re- 
store the edges of the sense, and so arrest the atten- 
tion and impress the mind. Again, this vividness 
which is imparted to the New Testament scenes by 
their representation in a new language, may be 
illustrated in this way: The story in English is to 
us like a simple picture on a plane surface; while 
another language gives to it a stereoscopic effect— 
makes the picture stand out in relief, and seem to 
have depth and solidity. Read here the principle of 
the stereoscope, described in the American Cyclo- 
pedia: 

“The stereoscope is an optical instrument contrived 
for combining into one image, which appears solid, 
or in relief, two plain representations of a statue, a 
landscape, or any object or field of objects involving 
three dimensions. The two separate pictures em- 
ployed for this purpose are so taken as to show the 
object or field as it would appear when viewed by 
each of the two eyes separately. Of such pictures, 
now known as stereoscopic views, the effect, and 
hence the preparation, depend on the two simple 
principles, that within certain limits of distance the 
two eyes see at the same time two really unlike pic- 
tures of any solid object or field of objects regarded ; 
and that when two such pictures (for present pur- 
poses considered as flat) fall on the retine of the 
corresponding eyes, the result is a perception of so- 
lidity in the objects, or of depth in the field, so pre- 
sented. Ifa thin book be held up before the eyes, 
with the back toward the face, and looked at with 
the right eye only, the back and much of the cor- 
responding side are seen, and in a certain direction ; 
but on looking with the left eye only, the image of 
the book and the plane in which it appears to lie 
shift slightly toward the closed eye, and the back 
with the other side now becomes visible. The book 
presents to each eye a somewhat different surface, 
and a different position and perspective. On care- 
fully regarding it with both eyes, its apparent po- 
sition is intermediate to the two before found; the 
back and in a degree both the sides are now visible, 
and the book obviously stands in relief toward the 
eyes. Tliese appearances, alluded to by Euclid, 
were more definitely observed and described by Ga- 
len about 1,700 years since. The familiar but re- 
markable result is, that we neither see objects double 
nor as flat surfaces; but always, when not too far 
removed, as having depth or relief, or as existing in 
a space which shows this third dimension. 

Now may I not fancy the two languages to be the 
two eyes which, looking separately at an object, see 
it slightly, at least, unlike and without relief; but 
looking together, see the object entirely one and hay- 
ing solid existence? Reading the history of Christ 
in a new language is at any rate a simple way to 
freshen and vivify it, which I recommend to all who 
love this study. i 





THE GARDEN OF EDEN. 

We cannot tell much about that garden which is 
said to have existed away back in the past. Some 
few outlines indeed remain to shape our specula- 
tions—to keep us within bounds in our wild conjec- 
tures. One thing is certain, however, that the de- 
scription we have of it contains a hidden meaning. 
Whatever may become of the question, whether or 
not it is to be taken as entirely allegorical, we may 





safely say that its main features are plainly so. It 
is meant to represent a sort of nursery, in which 
man had a fair start in the line of education for im- 
mortality: He was placed in good society, and yet 
was left free to choose. There was a chance for him 
to degrade himself, and having done so, he lost his 
first estate: 

Now the gospel throws much hght upon this gar- 
den of old, and in various ways. It speaks of res- 
toration, but it is a very interior affair. The prom- 
ise is that “righteousness shall cover the earth as the 
waters cover the sea;” that all shall become ong ; 
consequently there shall be no room for seltishness. 
The seventeenth of John wil! give you an idea of 
the intensity of this principle of unity. Whatever 
the nature of the transaction may have been that 
led to the expulsion of Adam and Eve from para- 
dise, it is plain that they both lost thereby their 
sense of unity with the heavens, and so became iso- 
lated and egotistical. Faith is the burden of the 
gospel, and the eitect of faith is to unite us again to 
God, thereby destroying egotism and merging us all 
in one body—‘one bundle of life.” If you want a 
better gardea than this, you must be dainty indeed. 
Gardens of all sorts abound in these days, and they 
can hardly be surpassed (some of them) for beauty 
of effect. But the gospel portraiture of the final 
Eden far transcends any mere earthly conceptions— 
an Eden without bounds, embracing the whole fami- 
ly of God. And who shall set limits to that! 


The love of God is sure to make the very best of 
gardens. Where that is, the trees are of his own 
planting; trees of righteousness. Harmony will be 
the everlasting hymn, joy the perpetual fruit, and 
beauty an unfading efflorescence. If you wish to 
conceive of a garden of the very best type, just 
read and digest the 13th of 1Cor., and then picture 
to yourself a countless multitude of beings brought 
together, animated and actuated by a spirit such as 
that! 


The heart of man need ask no more. : 





AUTUMN DOLE. 

DEAR Eprtor :—Have you ever noticed how pre- 
dominant the minor key is in most of the prose and 
poetry relating to this period of the year? and can 
you assign a reason for it? A subtle sorrowful influ- 
ence is strangely ascribed to the yearin its very con- 
summation; and now, when the earth seems to have 
finished its work, and to have donned its holiday at- 
tire for a merry-making over the bounteous feast that 
it has spread, we have such poetry as the following 
extract from the “Song for September:” 

“September strews the woodland o’er 

With many a brilliant color: 

The World is brighter than before— 

Why should our hearts be duller? 

Sorrow and the scarlet leaf, 

Sad thoughts and sunny weather, 

Ah me! this glory and this grief 

Agree not well together. 
* * * * * 

Why is earth so gaily dressed ? 

This pomp that Autumn beareth 

A funeral seems where every guest 

A bridal garment weareth.” 

And Hawthorne says of Autumn: 

“How early in the summer the prophecy of Au- 
tumn comes. There is no other feeling like what 
is caused by this faint, doubtful, yet real perception 
of the year’s decay.” 

Now I think there are few of your readers who, 
on reading passages like the above, would not be 
conscious of having experienced similar sensations 
in the autumn, even at times when the skies are as 
blue and the sun shines not less fervently than in 
the early summer. Who can analyze the feeling 
and explain its cause? AUTUMNUS. 


Tue Srxtu Sense.—Dr. Hughes Bennett, Pro- 
fessor in Edinburgh University, lately read a paper 
before the British Association of Science, wherein 
he announced that the tendency of modern physi- 
ology was to ascribe to man a sixth sense. If there 
be placed before a man two small tubes, the one of 





lead and the other of wood, both gilded over so as 
to look exactly alike, and both of the same tempera- 
ture, not one of the five senses could tell the man 
which is lead and which is wood. He could tell 
this only by lifting them, and this sense of weight 
was likely to be recognized as a sixth sense. 


APPLES. 


{ The following from the Editor’s Easy Chair of 
Harper's Magazine expresses a grateful and true 
thought about the past season, and gives a deserved 
eulogium on that royal old fruit—the apple.] 


The Peace Summer will be traditional for its 
freshness and beauty. An old man, who re. 
members seventy consecutive summers, says it 
was the most radiant season he ever knew. 
August was as rich and vernal as June. The 
fields that last year in July were parched and 
dead, met September with ruddy greenness, and 
the cooiness of autumn was breathing over the 
land before it showed that the hot prime of 
summer was reached. 


Yet we are told that we shall find in the or- 
chards this month the penalty we are to pay 
for the soft and lovely summer. If we will 
have a tender bloom upon the August hills and 
fields, we must not expect that October apples 
will have rosy cheeks. There were painful ru- 
mors from apple-trees all summer which we 
shall hope may not be verified. From Western 
New York and from the New England hills 
came the same story. It was to be a poor ap- 
ple year. It was like hearing that there was to 
be no ambrosia at Jove’s table. 

The reason offered for the thin crop, or for 
the virtual failure, was ingenious. The early and 
constant rains in May, which set immovably the 
lovely green upon the landscape, fell pitilessly 
and ceaselessly upon the blossoming orchards, 
and washed all the pollen away. So the loss 
was double. We lost the wonderful odor that 
makes the warm May days smell like a fore- 
taste of all the mingled flowers of summer, and 
we are—if haply the pollen theory be not ex- 
ploded by the result—to lose the noblest fruit 
of the country. 

Strawberries, raspberries, cherries, mulber- 
ries, peaches, plums, pears, high and low black- 
berries, thimbleberries, blueberries, and huckle- 
berries ( if the gentle reader prefers to call them 
or to spell them whortleberries, let him do so), 
and grapes,—even grapes, the most poetic of 
fruits—might all better be spared rather than 
the honest, sound, and ruddy apple. Yes— 
might altogether be spared rather than the ap- 
ple. They are the delight of an hour—the ev- 
anescent decoration of a week, a fortnight, or of 
a month. They play exquisitely into each 
other’s hands, and wreathe the summer with 
continuous variety and delicate gust. But the 
apple is a permanent pleasure. It is for all the 
year. It circles the months. You may eat rus- 
sets up to the day when the new apples appear. 
The apple is immortal! As it is the most an- 
cient, so is it the most royal of fruits. The ap- 
ple never dies. 

The sturdy fruit, delicious in flavor, and of 
an infinite adaptability, is curiously character- 
istic of the Yankee, who surrounds his farm with 
its stiff and unshapely trees, and generally 
leaves them to wrestle with the weather as they 
choose; but, despite his neglect, expects that 
they will pour rosy plenty into his basket in the 
soft Indian Summer days. Is his seeming neg- 
lect only the confidence of experience after all ? 
If it be so, how can he look into his orchard 
without blushing? What a pathetic sermon is 
each of those uncomfortable trees! No wonder 
he hangs his head as he passes by, and scolds 
his teams, and screams to them that he may not 
hear the still small voice of the apple-tree! 

“ Hullo!” it whispers to him, as the wind 
rustles through the leaves, “ you are a pretty . 
hard-looking customer, asIT am, We are both 
planted on this poor hill-side, and we must both 
grow and bear as best we can. You are fairly 


honest, they say, if you are as rough and angu- 
laraslam. Yet the town makes good roads 
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for you, and educates your children, and helps 
you help yourself. Good for you and the town. 
Left to yourself alone you might moss over with 
ignorance and dullness, and slide back into bar- 
barism. Luckily for you, you Yankee, you 
have sense enough to get scraped and to keep 
so. You get your roots dugaround. You have 
the caterpillars taken off you—even if you do 
sometimes cherish a maggot in your brain or 
catch a bee in your bonnet. Why don’t you do 
to others as you would be done to? Why 
should I be moss-bound? Why should you 
leave me to choke with caterpillars, and long in 
vain to have the band of earth loosened around 
my feet? Why not wash me once in a while, 
and dry me with a scraper? I should be all the 
better for it, and so would you. Don’t scream 
so noisily to those oxen, but hear what I say, 
and do what I ask.” 

It is the most generous and unselfish of the 
fruits, considering how valuable it is. The 
huckleberry and the blackberry are honest souls 
too. The firm, hard, black huckleberry, very 
different from the blueberry, which is a pretty, 
soft, bastard branch of the family, is as modest 
and generous in its sphere, perhaps, as the ap- 
ple. But its time is short; and although the 
homeliest of berries, it is as capricious as a 
beauty. The trailing arbutus, the earliest and 
one of the loveliest of wild flowers, has the same 
mingling of humility and caprice. It runs un- 
der the old, moist leaves of last year—the most 
mouldy and old-fashioned society ; but it takes 
dainty little airs, and will not show its face 
upon aristocratic and high-bred uplands, even 
when they are in the immediate neighborhood. 
So the huckleberry bestows itself profusely 
upon the most barren pastures; bat when you 
go to find it a few fields off, and apparently 
upon the same kind of soil, ihe whim has seized 
it, and it will not be found. 

But the noble apple is not whimsical. All 
through the latitudes where it can live at all it 
gives itself impartially and profusely. And 
every where it isa symbol. Inthe apple lati- 
tudes men are of a mingled temperate flavor, 
neither too sharp nor too sweet. They are of 
firm consistency, and sound to the core. They 
are a wholesome, hardy, sturdy, and trusty 
race. In the grape latitudes, the wine countries, 
they have rare and exquisite qualities ; but the 
first gush is the best, and they are not sweet to 
the very seed and in the seed. In the banana 
and pomegranate latitudes there is little spirit, 
no flavor, and an insipid, mushy consistency. 
Grapes shrivel into raisins, which may be pack- 
ed in boxes like slaves in a slave-ship. But ap- 
ples, even in a barrel, preserve their individual- 
ity and elbow-room, and touch but at few 
points; and they nobly endure. If you choose 
to slice and dry them—it is not their natural end 
—but even then they will return you good for 
evil in pies that might persuade any pagan to be 
a Christian. Not doughy, clammy, fatty pies, 
which are the device of Satan, but those tri- 
umphs which have no bottom crust, and in which 
the spoon sinks and sinks—-Selah! 


PITHOLE. 


[The following is a picture of the latest oil city. 
The name, seems to have been chosen with some 
sense of adaptation :] 

Pithole lies in the centre of the oil regions, 
about ten miles from Oil City and five from the 
Alleghany River. It covers alow hill which 
rises from the west bank of Pithole Creek, and 
will soon cover the hill rising from the opposite 
bank. Pithole Creek is a contemptible little 
stream, a few yards in width, emptying into the 
Alleghany afew miles below. The town has 
now several hundred buildings and some ten 
thousand inhabitants, and is probably worth 
fifty millions of dollars. A few months ago it 
consisted of half a dozen old farm-houses, fifty 
inhabitants, and would have been valued at, 
perhaps, fifty thousand dollars. 

The town has the usual appearance of towns 
in this region, and is a gigantic city of “shreds 





and patches.” Most of the buildings are built 
on land leased for three years. Passing up the 
street, you see on either side shops and hotels, 
each laying a different claim to fashion. One is 
painted, another has a splendid sign, another 
has its rooms papered. Every other shop is a 
liquor saloon. It is safe to assert that there is 
more vile liquor drunk in this town than in any 
other of its size in the world. Indeed, a bar is 
almost the invariable appendage to every build- 
ing. Lawyers have bars appurtenant to their 
offices—each hotel, dwelling-house, or shop has 
its separate bar. 

You pass crowds of persons, in an excited 
state, hurrying to and fro—most of them with 
haggard faces, old clothes, and trousers stuck in 
their boots—of that fishy, scarecrow race, 
specimens of which I had met in the cars. You 
pass many familiar names—“ stat magni nom- 
inis umbra”—the St. Nicholas, the Fifth Ave- 
nue, Metropolitan, and the like. After a ride 
of a quarter of a mile you reach the famous 
United States well, and a strange sight it is. 
Forth there rushes a stream of oil as large as 
your arm, with constant gushes of gas. Day 
and night this stream is vomited forth with un- 
abated force. Scarcely less prolific are the 
neighboring “Twin Wells.” Here we have in 
these little streams the source of this seething 
city, with its fierce, mad energy. Wonderful 
sight! Gazing at these streams men go mad. 
The oil-fever fires their brains. They contract 





an eager gaze, tuck their trousers in their boots, 
and wander up and down the creek in search of | 
interests in wells to purchase. Them the artful | 
brokers descry, and one fortunate angler draws | 
his victim to a safe nook and tempts him with | 
the “best and cheapest” interest on the ereck, | 
“indications wonderfully good,” ete. The bro-| 
ker pockets his commission, and the victim is 
very apt to twice quadruple his investment in a 
short time, so he is not, perhaps. so much to be 
pitied. —The Nation. 


From The Trapper’s Guide. 


THE OTTER. 


i 





This animal is found in all parts of the world. 
It is carnivorous, and belongs to the weasel fam- 
ily. It is aquatic in its habits, living and get- 
ting its living in streams where fish abound. It 
is of a dark-brown color on the back, and lighter 
below. Its ears are small and far apart; head 
broad and flat above; body thick and long; 
feet hard, short, and webbed; tail long, round, 
and toward the tip depressed, and flat beneath. 
Its legs are apparently set upon the sides of its 
body, which gives it an awkward waddling ap- 
pearance when traveling on land. Otters fre- 
quently measure three feet and a half from the 
nose to the tip of the tail, and weigh from fif- 
teen to twerty-five pounds, 

They are excellent swimmers and divers, and 
can remain a long time under water. Their ac- 
tivity in this element enables them to take fish 
with the greatest ease. They even destroy fish 
in great numbers for the mere pleasure of kill- 
ing them, when they do not require them for 
food. The speckled trout is their favorite game, 
and they frequent the clear rapid streams in 
search of this dainty. They are sometimes 
tamed and taught to drive fish into the net, and 
even to catch them and bring them ashore for 
their master. 

They burrow in the banks of streams, lining 


ces to their abodes are under water. Their 
breeding season is in April or May, and the fe- 
males bring forth from two to four young at a 
time. 

They are gregarious and rambling in their 
habits, and have a singular practice of sliding 
down wet and muddy banks and icy slopes, ap- 
parently for sport. The places where they play 
in this manner are called “slides,” and are found 
at intervals on all the streams and routes that 
they haunt. They are frequently seen in troops 
of four or six wandering up or down a stream, 
and traveling for miles over hills and through 
swamps, from one stream or lake to the near- 
est point of another. In their rambles they 
make ita point to havea game of antics at 
every “slide” on their route. They are gone 
from home on excursions of this kind generally 
a week or ten days, and the trapper who knows 
their habits, is not disappointed if he does not 
eatch them on their home-grounds the first or 
second night, but waits patiently for their re- 
turn from their circuit. 


THE BEAVER. 


x 





This is an amphibious animal, belonging to 
the same family with the muskrat. Indeed 
these two species are so nearly alike that a 
beaver seems to be only a muskrat enormously 
enlarged. The body of the beaver is thick, 
heavy, and squat, about two feet and a half 
long, weighing when full-grown from sixty to 
eighty pouuds. The tail is the most notable 
part of the animal. It measures from ten to 
twelve inches in length, and from three to four 
and a half inches in breadth. Itis oval in shape, 
but flattened on the upper and under sides, and 
is covered with a species of hairy scales, which 
are set upon a thick dusky skin. It is believed 
by trappers who have diligently watched the 
ways of this animal, that it uses its tail asa 
spade or trowel in working mud and sand.— 
This member also answers the purpose of a 
prop, to help the animal stand erect while at 
at work. It serves as both rudder and oar in 
swimming, being turned under the body at a 
right angle, and swung from side to side with 
great rapidity and power, the operation being 
like the sculling of a boat. 

Beavers are not gregarious in summer, but 
become so at the approach of winter, when they 
build their hutsand dams and gather their 
stores of food. Their huts are built first, gen- 
erally in September, and are much like those of 
the muskrat, but larger and stronger. They 
rise out of the water and have their entrances 
at the bottom. They are made to hold ten or 
twelve animals each. Some beavers live on the 
banks of large rivers and lakes, and having of 
course plenty of water, do not build dams, but 
have their holes in the banks, with their entran- 
ces under water and their huts in front of them. 





their nests with leaves and grass. The entran- 


They are called bank beavers, though they differ 
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in nothing from their dam-building brethren. 
Those that live on small streams, where there 
is not water enough to surround their huts and 
protect their stores from freezing in winter, 
build dams to raise the water and create ponds 
suitable for their purpose. They commence by 
cutting down with their teeth trees of all sizes, 
from those of ten inches in diameter to the 
smallest brushwood. These are cut in pieces 
suitable for transportation by a single animal, 
and then are conveyed to the place chosen for 
a dam, the beaver laying one paw over the tim- 
ber, as he drags it along with his teeth. The 
smaller materials, such as mud, sticks and 
stones, are carried between one of the fore- 
paws and the chin. The dams are generally 
built with an angle or convex curve up stream, 
which strengthens them against the floods. They 
are frequently six or eight feet high, and from 
ten to thirty rods in iength. ‘The trees, resting 
on the bottom, are so mixed and filled in with 
mud, sticks, stones, leaves and grass, that very 
little water escapes, except by running over the 
top; and the height is so uniform that the wa- 
ter drips evenly from one end to the other. 
After the dams are built, but before they are 
frozen over, the beavers lay in their winter 
stores, which consist of the bark of the willow, 
aspen, poplar, birch and alder. They fell these. 
trees with their teeth, cut them up into short sec- 
tions, and sink them in the water near their 
huts. Inthe winter when their ponds are frozen 
over, they enter the water by the holes at the 
bottom of their huts, collect these sunken trees 
and take them to their dwellings, as they re- 
quire them for food. 


The breeding season of the beaver commences 
in April or May, and they have from two to 
four young ones ata birth. The young remain 
with their parents for three years. In the fourth 
year they start a new colony, and commence 
breeding, the parents assisting in building the 
new dam. This is probably the reason why so 
many dams are built one above another on the 
same stream. Several can be frequently seen from 
a single point, and they are generally so arrang- 
ed that the water from one dam sets back to the 
next above. 


Within a recent period beavers were abun- 
dant in all the northern, middle and western 
states of the Union, as the large number of their 
dams, and the beautiful “beaver meadows,” 
caused by the filling up of their ponds with allu- 
vial matter sufficiently indicate. But they re- 
tire at the approach of man; and the gradual 
clearing up and cultivation of the soil has driv- 
en them nearly al! from the country. In the 
upper and lower provinces of Canada, however, 
they are still found in abundance. 





Aw Uncnanceaste Layv.—Things do not al- 
ter in the East. As Abraham pitched his tent in 
Bethel, so does an Arab Sheikh now set up his 
camp; as David built his palace on Mount Zion, 
so would a Turkish Pasha now arrange his house ; 
in every street may be seen the hairy children of 
Esau, squatting on the ground, devouring a mess 
of lentils like that for which the rough hunter 
sold his birthright ; along every road plod the 
sons of Rechab, whose fathers one thousand years 
ago bound themselves and theirs to drink no 
wine, plant no tree, enter within no door, and 
their children have kept the oath ; at every khan 
young men sit around the pan of parched corn, 
dipping their morsel into the dish ; Job’s plough 
is still used, and the seed is still trodden into the 





ground by asses and kine; olives are shaken 
from the boughs, as directed by Isaiah ; and the 
grafting of trees is unchanged sinceSaul. The 
Syrian house is still, as formerly, only a stone 
tent,asa temple was but a marble tent. What 
is seen in Bethany may be taken as the exact 
likeness of the house of Lazarus, where Mary 
listened, and Martha toiled, or as the house of 
Simon the leper, where the precious box of 
ointment was broken, and whence Judas set out 
to betray his master.— All the Year Round. 


NEWS ITEMS. 

At 12% o’clock p.m. on Sunday, San Francisco 
and other portions of California, experienced two 
shocks of an earthquake during the space of balf a 
minute, which are said to have been more severe 
than any ever before known in this region. Walls 
were thrown down, and several of the largest pub- 
lic buildings were so much injured, that they will 
have to be rebuilt. Several persons were injured, 
but fortunately, none killed. 

Tue Constitutional Convention of North Carolina 
have passed an Ordinance abolishing slavery in that 
state. 


ELEcTION returns from Ohio and Pennsylvania 
give Union majorities of several thousand. 

TuE State prisoners, Stephens, Campbell, Reagan, 
Trenholm, and Clark, have been released on parole 
by President Johnson. 

In a late order from the War Department, colored 
troops are assigned the duty of garrisoning South- 
ern forts. 

NEARLY 1,600 National banks have thus far been 
organized, with a total capital of $ 399,579 501. 

THE most destructive conflagration that ever took 
place in the oil regions occurred at the largest flow- 
ing well on the Pithole, known as the “Grant,” on 
Monday morning last. Four thousand barrels of oil 
caught fire at this well, and the flames spread in all 
directions, causing the destruction of thirteen der- 
ricks and engine houses. The value of the property 
destroyed is estimated at $100,000. 

FOREIGN. 

Tue Island of Santa Cruz has been visited by a 
severe earthquake. Many houses were thrown 
down, but no loss of life is reported. 


Tue population of Paris is rapidly overtaking 
London. It is now 1,700,000, whereas London must 
be still under 3,000,000. Formerly the difference 
between the two capitals was much greater. 


LATE advices from South America report a bat- 
tle, in which the Paraguayans lost 1,700 prisoners, 
and their flags and cannon. 

SEVERAL ex-officers of the United States army 
have been arrested in Ireland for being implicated 
in the Fenian movement. 


QUEEN VicrTorta’s recent visit to Scotland, with 
the accompanying arrangements, cost about $7,000 
for the single journey. 

THE amount of business done in American Securi- 
ties in Europe lately, has been of a magnitude unpre- 
cedented since the outbreak of the Rebellion. Five- 
twenties were, on Sept. 30, quoted at 70 and 704. 


SCIENTIFIC. 

J.C. Watson of the Observatory at Ann Arbor, 
Mich., telegraphs the Associated Press that on Mon- 
day the 9th inst., he discovered a new planet in 
the right ascension 14 deg. 45 min., and in decli- 
nation 6deg. north. It shines like a star of nine 
and one-half magnitude. 


Tue Paris correspondent of the Chemical News 
states that an important experiment has been made 
by M. Duchemin during a holiday at the seaside. 
He made a small cork buoy, and fixed it to a disk of 
charcoal containing a small plate of zinc. He then 
threw the buoy into the sea, and connected it with 
copper wires to an electric alarm on the shore. The 
alarm instantly began to ring, and has gone on ring- 
ing ever since, and, it is added that sparks may be 
drawn between the two ends of the wires. Thus 
the ocean seems to be a powerful and inexhaustible 
source of electricity, and the small experiment of M. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


THe ANNUAL REPORT OF THE ACTING SCHOOL 
VISITORS OF THE TOWN. OF MERIDEN. Published 
at the Recorder office, by L. G. Riggs. 


THIRTEENTH ANNUAL REPORT OF THE BOARD OF 

TRUSTEES OF THE STATE ReEForM SCHOOL OF 

— N. Haven, Carrington and Hotch- 
iss. 

Usury, THE Grant Sn oF THE AGE: the source of 

Poverty and Degradation. By Edward Palmer, 

Perth Amboy, N. J. 


Lyrics or Lirg, by Robert Browning. Ticknor 
and Fields, Boston. 

This is the third issue of the fifty-cent series of 
“Companion Poets,” and by its tinted paper, and 
clear printing, and sharply lined illustrations, as well 
as by its literary contents, keeps up the attractive- 
ness of the course. 


GREAT AND GRAVE QUESTIONS FOR AMERICAN Po.t- 
TICIANS, with a Topic for American Statesmen. 
By Eboracus. New York, C. 8. Westcott and Co. 
The author of this pamphlet is Mr. W. W. Broom, 

who took a zealous part in defending the course of 

the American people in the late war, before his Eng- 
lish countrymen, and now urges the republic to 
adopt into its basis of nationality the following prin- 
ciples. 1. Universal Suffrage; 2. Uniformity of Nat- 
uralization ; 3. National System of Education; 4. Uni- 
form System of Currency; 5. Uniform System of 
Postal Intercourse; 6. Unfettered Press and Pulpit. 








TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

E. W. T., Ohio.—Sent as requested. 

C. R., Conn.—The sum is sufficient, and the book 
is sent. 

M. M. 0.,N. Y.—We will forward Tue Crrcvu- 
LAR to you as requested, but the proper place to pre- 
pay the postage on it is at your Post-office, not here 
We will return you the money if desired. 

W. H. H., N. ¥.—Your too commendatory ex- 
pressions would not be quite in place in Tue Crrcu- 
LAR. j 

B., N. Y.—When the machine mentioned shall be 
more fully tested, it will be time to give it an extend- 
ed description. 

A. K.--Letter received, with enclosure. 








THE ASSOCIATED COMMUNITIES. 

Oneida Community and Wallingford Community, 
are associated families having a common interest, the 
one, situated at Oneida, N. Y., the other at Walling- 
ford, Conn. Their religious creed, is union with 
Christ; their social creed is union with each other. 
They adopt the pentecostal principle of holding “ all 
things in common.” Their mode of government is 
by free, mutual criticism. 

ONEIDA COMMUNITY 
has a domain of over 500 acres, most of which is in 
a state of cultivation, and devoted to farming and 
fruit. The number of members is over 200. Their 
principal manufactures are Agricultural Implements, 
Steel-traps, Traveling-bags and Preserved Fruit. 
WALLINGFORD CoMMUNITY 

has a farm of two hundred and thirty acres, and num- 
bers about fifty members. Their land is considerably 
devoted to orchards, vineyards and fruit, and their 
principal other production is THE CrrcuLar. For 
further information about these societies, read a 
pamphlet entitled “ The Oneida Community” (price 
25 cents), and take THE CrrcuLar. 





ONEIDA COMMUNITY AGENCY, 
No. 335 BROADWAY, ROOM 45, 
NEW-YORK. 


DEALERS IN 


SEWING & MACHINE SILKS, 
AND SEWING-MACHINE NEEDLES 


Agency for the Sale of 
NEWHOUSE’S STEEL-TRAPS 


TRAVELING-BAGS AND 
PRESERVED FRUITS. 





Duchemin may lead to very important results. 


Subscriptions received for The Circular. 





